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Nationa VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting which was held at Dublin on 
Tuesday and Wednesday has proved a great success. 
Not since the original Congress in London, from 
which the Association arose, has our annual meeting 
been so largely attended. 

A conspicuous feature at the first day’s assembly 
was the large number of ladies who graced the benches 
of the hall and added artistic attractions to the scene. 

The meeting was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Dublin Society at Leinster House and opened punctu- 
ally at 10-30 on Tuesday morning with the President 
~-M. Hedley, Esq.—in the chair. Lord Ardilaun, 
Chairman of the Royal Dublin Society, welcomed the 
Association in a short but genial speech, he said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen—I wish to offer you a hearty 
welcome to Dublin on behalf of the Royal Dublin Society. 
We have learned in this country, in which our success in 
farminz so largely depends on cattle and the breeding of 
horses, the value uf your services and your discoveries. 
I sometimes think that members of your profession must 
look with rather anxious eyes on the march of the motor 
and the endless multiplication of cycles, but there is one 
comfort and consolation to you, that hunters cannot yet 
be dispensed with, and though I hear there are some 
rumours of a hunting machine, which will combine the 
principles of the hunter and the balloon, still, in the 
meantime, you can hope for the best, and trust that the 
use of hunters will not be altogether abandoned. I have 
only to wish you a pleasant visit to Ireland, and all 
Success In your labours. I regret that it was not in your 
power to find time to pay a visit to me at St. Anne’s, but 
I have through the kindness of my council here, who 

ave placed a room at my disposal, arranged for luncheon 
to-day for the members of your Society within this build- 
ing, which I hope they will find a convenience. I wish 
you again a very pleasant meeting, and all success in 
your labours iM mnie 


The first business of the meeting was as usual 


purely official. Edinburgh was selected as the place 


for next year’s asssembly and Professor Dewar was 
elected President. 





ti Among the names of the Trustees of the Associa- | 
“tn was that of Sir Henry Simpson. When the 
chon of those officers was arrived at the President 
ao terms alluded to the loss which the Associa- 
Fe the profession had sustained by the tragical 
dies of Sir Henry. A vote of sympathy and condo- 
ond oq the deceased member’s family was passed 
; it B, W. Wragg was asked to represent the 
“Sociation at the funeral. 
i a ss Regius Professor of Natural History | 
oMtennd niversity of Edinburgh, was elected an | 
Mr. Ww member of the Association. 


ys ° H. Bio “4 4 ° | 
Vice-Preside YE was unanimously elected a Life | 





nt of the Association. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The President delivered an address, in the course 
of which he said that the veterinary surgeon, as they 
were aware, had other animals to deal with than the 
horse. His experience was required in connection with 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, dogs, and at times the wilder 
animals, which were often in menageries, the elephant, 
the camel, and soon. It had been said that only the 
dog possessed the power of mute appeal and of exhibit- 
ing gratitute for the attention which the veterinary sur- 
geon bestowed on his sufferings. This, as far as his ex- 
perience went, was not correct ; all animals appreciated 
the kindness of the veterinary surgeon. According to 
Hauptner’s Catalogue for 1900 there are at the present 
time 50 veterinary colleges distributed throughout 
various parts of the world ; and to the list there would 
be added in October next the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland. (App.) 

It was worthy of remark that few countries, if any, 
could show as clean a bill of health as far as animals 
were concerned as Ireland. Ireland had exported an 
enormous amount of stock, not only to Great Britain, 
but to various parts of the world. Returns indicated 
that between 1878 and 1899 more than 43,250,000 had 
been exported—-that number including cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, and asses. <A return for 1899 
showed that there are still in the country four anda 
half million of cattle, nearly four and a half millions of 
sheep, over one and a quarter millions of swine, and 
over 800,000 horses, asses, and mules. The very large 
exportation of animals from Ireland implied a constant 
drain, and he hoped that in the near future there would 
be established in various parts of Ireland breeding estab- 
lishments under veterinary superintendence. Had the 
veterinary profession attained its desired end? To this 
question the only answer was an emphatic negative. 
What did they want? They wanted the army veteri- 
nary surgeon to be more fully recognised, and to have 
his department more fully manned. They wanted the 
advice given by such gentlemen to be accepted ; they 
wanted veterinarians to be properly recognised by the 
State, and to be looked on as the mainspring of, rather 
than an auxiliary tv, the department which dealt, with 
veterinary matters. They wanted the Local Govern- 
ment Boards to have veterinary commissioners who 
would supervise veterinary officers in various parts of 
the kingdom who were employed in dealing with the 
Public Health Acts. They wanted to see dethroned the 
plumber, the gasfitter, and the retired policemen, who 
were usurpers of the veterinarians’s position as far as 
related to the inspection of meat and of places for the 
housing of animals. They wanted to see the veteri- 
narian 2stablished as an officer in every municipal body 
or County Council ; and, lastly, they wanted to see the 
Nativnal Veterinary Association a lever of power. The 
President concluded by returning thanks for having been 
elected to the office for this year. (App.) 


The first’ papers discussed were those by Messrs. 
Wallis Hoare and Mason on ‘ The parasitic diseases 
of animals transmissable to man by Contact and by 
Food.” In the unavoidable absence of Professor 
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McCall the debate was opened by Mr. W. Hunting 
and a lively and well sustained discussion followed. 
The chief point insisted upon was that as a large 
number of diseases of animals are transmissable to 
man they constitute a danger to public health. The 
inference was drawn that as these diseases could be 
stamped out or controlled by local inspection uf 
animals and their products, assisted by State regula- 
tions, there was a large field for the employment of 
expert veterinarians. The opinion was unanimously 
endorsed that veterinary services were still under- 
valued by the State departments and by some loca! 
authorities. 

After the luxurious luncheon so hospitably provided 
by Lord Ardilaun, business was resumed and two 
papers on the ‘“ Medical and Surgical Nursing of 
Animals ”’ by Messrs. Howard and Byrne were debated. 
Professor Dewar and Mr. Harry Olver led off vigor- 
ously and were followed by a long array of speakers 
without a moment’s waste of time. Whether it was 
the eeffct of the climate or the interest of the subjects 
or the large proportion of eloquent Irishmen present, 
we are not prepared to say, but certainly no recent 
large veterinary meeting has gone through with such 
verve and such sustained energy as that of Tuesday 
last. Mr. Hedley is an ideal chairman, courteous 
and patient but prompt and decisive. 

The second day’s proceedings commenced with the 
discussion on “ Cross-breeding Telegony in Animals,” a 
paper contributed by Prof. Ewart, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. W. PALLIN opened the discussion, and said that 
there was no doubt that the original Irish horse was 
represented by the Connemara pony, a breed which he 
was sorry to say was gradually disappearing every year, 
and certainly its extinction had been hastened by the 
introduction of the hackney and other mongrel breeds, 
by which a cross-bred animal of an inferior kind had 
been produced on a larger scale, but devoid of many of 
the best qualities for which the native pony was famous 
—namely, its hardiness, conformation, and power to do 
work on poor pastures and limited diet. A large propor- 
tion of the Connemaras were dun in colour, with black 
markings ; and it was remarkable that in horses tracing 
to that source, the last trace of the Connemara pony to 
disappear was the black striping down the back, In- 
and-in breeding was a question of the greatest import- 
ance, and instances like Barcaldine and others crop up 
where great racehorses were the result. Flying Fox may 
might be quoted among others. This led to an important 
point— namely, reversion. Reversion to ancestral 
characteristics was an acknowledged fact, and no doubt 
it was strengthened by in-breeding. In-breeding tended 
to strengthen a family that were strong in good points 
but it might equally increase faults or deficiencies. It 
— Pr oeage be done with great care, especially in 

e production of racehorses, as the principal factor in 
their success was speed. 

He considered that the best results might be gained 
trom judicious out-crossings. Too often breeders lost 
sight of robustness whilst in search of conformation 
likely to produce speed. In order to show how aeci 
dental deformity might follow in offspring he a 

; g produced 
to the meeting a three-legged cat. The history of the 
specimen was as follows :—A female cat got caught by 


one of her hind legs in a rabbit trap. The leg was broken 
bone came away. Some 
kittens, three living and 
y three legs, | 
njured one— 


under the hock, and a portion of 
time afterwards she had four 
one dead. One of the live kittens had onl 
the fourth leg—the same as the mother’s i 


had other kittens which were perfect. 

Mr. VILLAR said that some time ago he witnessed an 
experiment relating totelegony. Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the 
well-known writer, was a neighbour and a client of his, 
and in the course of his travels obtained from Japan two 
Japanese kittens, a male and a female. They were quite 
distinct in appearance from the English cat. The female 
had a litter of kittens by a tabby cat, and every one of 
them was marked with the stripes of the tabby cat. 
Another litter of kittens by the Japanese cat followed, 
and none of these had any tabby mark. 

Professor Ewart returned thanks for the complimen- 
tary criticisms which had been passed upon his paper. 
In considering the question of in-breeding, a great many 
points had to be remembered, and one of the first was 
the sort of animals to be dealt with. ne part of the 
world believed that in-breeding was fraught with evil, 








especially when human beings were concerned, and the 
other half thought that practically no harm came of it. 
' At least they said that in-breeding produced no harmful 
results if the stock was healthy. He believed that both 
sides were right, and also that furtber investigation 
would show that they had not at present a sufficient 
number of facts before them to enable them to come to 
any complete conclusion on the subject. In other words, 
they had not been careful to observe whether closely re- 
lated animals were alike or unlike, and if they carefully 
noted in future whether or not consanguineous animals 
which were mated differed from each other, and in what 
respects, then, they would be better able in the future to 
come to some decision. Coming to the question of tele- 
gony, he said it was interesting to find an assembly in 
which this doctrine had so little support. A few years 
ago almost everybody seemed to believe in it, and he 
came to the meeting prepared to find many of the speak- 
ers favouring the old hypothesis. He was surprised that 
this was not the case, and be believed that it was by the 
influence of the veterinary profession more than any 
other at work at the present time that this once almost 
universal doctrine was being modified. Mr. Pallin had 
especially interested them by showing them a cat which 
had been born with only three legs, and the question 
arose whether it was born so because its mother had lost 
its leg in a trap, or whether it was mere coincidence. It 
was for each man to settle that question for himself. 
He had certainly heard of no record in regard to the 
human species where any offspring was born without 4 
limb becauce the father or mother was so afflicted ; and 
from the results of his experiments he could say that they 
would not be justified in saying that abnormal changes 
in nature, such as had been shown them, were the results 
of previous injuries to the parents. 








Mange in the Remount Department. 


Mr. Laurence W. Pike writes from Furzebrook, Ware- 
ham, under date of August 18 :—“ Mange having al 
peared among the horses in at least one cavalry Tee! 
ment and a battery of artillery, investigation was unde 
taken and the fact revealed that in each case the horses 
affected were recent arrivals from the chief remount 
depot at Woolwich. This depot, which is under military 
control, was inspected and mange discovered to hav? 
been thoroughly well established therein for some time 
past. All the horses there have of course to be 0%” 
demned, and afresh depot has to be instituted. he 
widely the infection has been spread throughout ir 








Army only time can prove. Possibly the system wa 

congratulated upon so promply closing the stable 

after the horse has been stolen.”—Zhe Times. 
14.V.D:! 


[The Remount Dept. is not under control of the { 


being deficient to the hock. Since then the same cat had 
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SIR HENRY SIMPSON, J.P. F.RC.V.S. 


The tragical death of Sir Henry Simpson has re- 
moved from the veterinary profession one of its most 
prominent members. To what has appeared in the 
daily press so widely we need only add that the 
deceased gentleman has for some time suffered from 
a cardiac affection and that quite recently he con- 
sulted a specialist. Whether the heart failure which 
caused Sir Henry to fall whilst walking along the 
banks of the Thames was only a temporary seizure 





and retained that position for many years. He was 
President of the College in 1887-8. He was & mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners for some years—an 
office he resigned in 1891. 

Sir Henry possessed great energy and activity. He 
found time not only to play & prominent part in 
veterinary affairs hut to devote himself to the muni- 
cipal work of Windsor. In the Jubilee year he was 
Mayor of the Royal Borough and was the recipient 
of the honour of Knighthood—the first veterinary 


surgeon fo reach such rank. 





or whether it. of 


it ; 
nown. He fell itself, caused death will never be 


Sir Henry Simpson was a good horseman and a 
into the water and, as no one was J fine judge of horses. 


~ ogy A te | As a member of the Royal 
impos bh "nconscious condition rendered escape Counties Agricultural Society he was often called 
Sir H . upon to judge the hunter classes. As a member of 
: aa Simpson was born at Windsor in 1842. the Hunters Improvement Society he took an active 
pe ered the veterinary profession in 1861 and and prominent part in the efforts of that body to 
Georse fin Practice in Windsor where his father Mr. improve our breeds of horses. When the Royal 


me a 'mpson had established a first-class reputa- f Commission 6n Horse-breeding commenced its annual 
7 UG @ large practice. In 1881 he was elected a § show of hunter stallions Sir Henry was one of the 


'Ce-president of th 
“Urgeons. In 1882 





€ Royal College of Veterinary veterinary surgeons selected to examine. 
he became a member of council, § of character was then shown by the firm way 


His force 
in which 
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unsound animals were rejected. The decisions were 
not accepted without much grumbling, but time has 
shown the value and correctness of the example then 
set. The standard of soundness then insisted upon 
has been maintained, and we always believe that 
that first examination established more than anything 
else the vast improvement in the hunter sires of 
to-day over those of twenty years ago. 

Sir Henry was veterinary surgeon to Her Majesty 
the Queen. He beld an official position with the 
Polo Club, and was an active member of the Royal 


Socially and professionally Sir Henry Simpson 
was a strong, progressive man who set a good ex- 
ample to his colleagues and never spared himself in 
carrying out a task he had determined was worthy 
of achievement. He leaves a son to succeed to his 
practice. He has also in the profession a brother, a 
nephew and two sons-in-law. 


deceased gentleman we tender our respectful 


whole profession when we say that the tragical loss 





Agricultural Society of England. 


of our eminent member is deeply deplored. 





GASES AND ARTICLES. 


THE EFFECT OF LIGHTNING ON INSURED 
ANIMALS. 


In your report of the Border Counties V.M. 
Society’s meeting two gentlemen (Messrs. Lindsay 
and Croudace) report cases of laminitis occurring 
in horses after a thunderstorm, but neither of them 
consider lightning to have caused the disease. 

In the latter’s case the farmer first admitted his 

horse had been going lame some days before the 
lightning came and did not think the disease was 
caused by it, but a few days after when the symptoms 
of the malady became worse the owner on second, 
more profound, and serious consideration changed 
his mind and thought the lightning was the cause of 
his horse’s laminitis, because, he said, he had paid 
premiums for nearly 40 years to the insurance com- 
pany and thought it was time he had something 
back. His veterinary adviser could not agree with 
him in this belief, nor could he bolster up his erron- 
eous opinion with a false certificate, evidently for the 
purpose of helping him to defraud the insurance 
company. So the farmer left him, and consulted 
another M.R.C.V.S. who would—just as we should 
go from shop to shop in search o7 an article until we 
could get it—and as report goes succeeded in finding 
a V.S. who promised to do his best, and admitted 
that if he had been calied in at first—before any other 
practitioner—he would have certified what his 
client wanted without any hesitation—and probably 
without any scruple. 

Curiously enough a member of the profession of 
such reputation and experience as Mr. Thompson 
sees no reason why lightning should not cause 
laminitis by sympathy. It would certainly be inter- 
esting if not instructive, if he would kindly explain 
the modus operandi of the process, because coming as 
it does from such high authority, it may be taken 
seriously, especially by some of our younger 
members. ° 

_If any of your readers can give us any reasc 
believing that laminitis can meade sl ue 
stroke they will certainly have added something to 
our knowledge. So far as we know up to the present 
such a result of the effects of lightning on animals is 
very improbable, if not impossible. j 

Mr. Croudace’s experience in this matter 


is @ V 
common one with most of us. a 


If we will not stoop 


| to do “ dirty tricks’ for our clients, they Jeave us 
_ and go to someone else who will, and, unfortunately, 
they can easily be found. 

It isa sad state of affairs to have to adimit, and 
we have long thought such practices ought to come 
| under the bye-law relating to ‘‘ disgraceful conduct,” 
but such a hope can never be realised with our pre- 
sent Council, judging from their behaviour in the 
controversy that has recently taken place in The 
Veterinary Record, re the glanders case at Cam- 
bridge. 

Nemo. 











ABDOMINAL SECTION FOR CALCULUS. 
By J. Connocnie, M.R.C.V.S., Ayton, N.B. 


This case may interest Mr. Rogerson who reported 
one somewhat similar at the last meeting of the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society. 

A van mare with a fairly healthy history was 
found suffering from flatulent colic on the morning 
of Monday, July 28rd. Ordinary treatment through- 
out the day gave very little relief, but towards even- 
ing small quantities of wind were jerked out at inter- 
vals when the mare rolled more vigorously or rose 
up. This gave ease and lessened the tympany. 
explored the rectum throughout the'day and always 
found it empty, and not finding any obstruction be- 
_ gan to think that there must be either a partial or 
complete twist of the intestine. However, on the 
| following morning I found, low down in the cavity, 

a very hard round body which I immediately fanc! 

might be a calculus, but, feeling it as I did through 
| the rectum and not finding any mass of dung beyoo 
_ | began to think it might be a very solid tumour, no 
_ connected with the illness at all. ' 

A further examination on Wednesday mornlag 
revealed the true nature of the body, as it had moved 
towards the rectum and I could touch it with the 
points of my fingers, but could not get sufficient 
hold to remove it. As the bowel in contact seem 
ina state of spasm I smeared it well with extract ° 
belladonna and desisted for a few hours, but a further 
effort left me still baffled. 1 then wired for ™ 





friend Mr. Lothian, of Duns, and he tried all he knew 
before he gave in. Our next move was to cast 
_ mare and see if chloroform tended to relax the spas” 
and allow the calculus to move on, but we were agalD 
| disappointed. 
| It now came to be a question of operating; 


or de- 


To Lady Simpson and the other relatives of the. 


sympathy, and we only express the feeling of the 
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stroying the mare rather than allow her to die, so 
the former course was decided upon as holding out 
a very slight chance of recovery. We had the 
able assistance of a medical practitioner, who had 
been all along interested in the case. 

The abdomen was opened a little to the left of the 
mesian line and eight or nine inches in front of the 
udder, as that seemed the part nearest®to the position 
of the calculus. It was easily found and removed 
and the parts disinfected, but it was apparent that 
the part of bowel immediately in contact was almost 
gangrenous. 

The mare got nicely over the operation, which 
took place on the Thursday morning, and kept won- 
derfully easy and well for two days, when it became 
apparent that she would die, which she did on the 
following Monday morning. Her bowels never 
moved in the least during the whole course of the 
illness, which lasted exactly seven days. 

A post-mortem revealed impaction of the bowels 
considerably in front of the operation wound in the 
intestine, and also another smaller and softer calcu- 
lus which we considered might have been voided, 
other conditions being favourable. 








ALSIKE CLOVER POISONING IN SHEEP. 
By W. M. Scorr, F.R.C.V.S., Bridgwater. 


The number of sheep affected, the circumstances 
which led up to the affection, the prompt removal of 
the cause followed by an equally sudder improve- 
ment in the effect, the symptoms shown during life, 
and to a certain extent the macroscopical lesions 
after death, all point conclusively to the cause of the 
outbreak. 


History.—Some 48 hours previous to my being | 


called in the owner had placed 50 of his “ tup” 
lambs ina 15-acre field of alsike clover which he had 
mown very early in the season with the result that 
a second crop had grown and was beginning to seed. 
Symptoms.—Of the flock some ten were very ill, 
staggering about in an intoxicated manner ; all more 
or less rambled on their hind legs as if affected with 
paraplegia, while every sheep was grinding his teeth 
Continuously and with evident fury. I have often 
heard individual sheep and cattle grind their teeth, 
but this sound collectively was more acute and less 
Fasping. On the stillness of the evening these 48 
sheep grinding away, imparted something of a weird 
Sensation. The owner remarked their cut up and 
empty appearance. Some three or four of the worst 
— a short, sharp, painful grunt, Two sheep died. 
Bi oe The lambs were immediately re- 
wn? to bare pasture land and each given a dose of 
cael pe rs ane ofether, morphia mur., Ac. hydro- 
‘ble c,¢ loroform and sode bicarb., along with two 
seid ——— of linseed oil and half a pint of lin- 
pio This was followed up night and morning. | 
flesh "at dl The carcase was well nourished and the 
inom 2 healthy. The rumen was well filled with 
aay € reticulum was practically empty. the 
m, if anything, containing ingesta more succu- 


‘in abundance were the yellow clover seeds. The 
mucous membrane was much inflamed. The large 
and small intestinss were alternately contracted 
(spasmodic) and dilated. The dilated portions 
averaging one or two inches in length, presented on 
their serous surfaces a dusky red or patchy purple 
hue, with lines of intense superficial congestion. All 
characteristic of phlegmonous enteritis. The middle 
coat was also affected in these changes, being conges- 
ted and cedematous. The mucose was likewise 
much inflamed and swollen. The anterior intestines 
were studded along the whole of their tract with the 
same yellow seeds as were found in the stomach. The 
contracted portions of gut were somewhat pale and 
bloodless. The liver as well as the kidneys (save the 
right, which was congested) were healthy. The 
lungs were slightly congested, especially the left (in 
which case it was bypostatic). The bronchial tubes 
contained a quantity of slightly sanguineous froth, as 
also did the trachea. 








VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting took place at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Wednesday afternoon, August 8th. The 
President (Mr. J. J. Burchnall, of Loughborough) occu- 
pied the chair, and there were also present: Messrs. 
Trevor Spencer, Kettering; Ord, Woodville: Olver, 
Tamworth ; Maleolm, Blakeway, Taylor, McGill, Bir- 
mingham ; Pemberton, Bridgnorth; Trigger, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme ; Parkes, Wellingborough ; McGregor, Kib- 
worth ; Simpkin, Market Harborough ; and H. J. Dawes, 








lent ; 
than usual. The abomasum contained nothing | 


- but : » ‘i ° : | 
Ut & watery herbage-tinged fluid, floating in which | 


Hon. Sec., West Bromwich; visitors: Messrs. Olver, 
Argyle, Armstrong, Hamilton, and Belcher. 

Letters or telegrams, apologising for the non-attend- 
ance of the senders, were received from the following : 
Professors Dewar, Axe, Williams, Sir H. L. Simpson, 
Messrs. A. Green, L. Green, W. 8. Carless, W. Carless, 
Huband, Barling, Barling, Wartnaby, Reynolds, Grasby 
Stevenson, Merrick, Heelis, J. F. Simpson, and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

NOMINATION AND ELECTIONS. 


The Secretary (on behalf of Mr. G. Wartnaby, un- 
avoidably absent) nominated for membership Mr. 
Rosert ARMSTRONG, of the Midland Railway veteri- 
nary staff at Derby. 

The following gentlemen, duly nominated at the 
previous meeting, were now admitted to membership— 

Mr. W. E. Ison, Atherstone, proposed by Mr. Olver, 
seconded by Mr. Malcolm. 

Mr. Harowp Farrer, Derby, proposed by the Hon. 
Sec. (on behalf of Mr. Wartnaby) seconded by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. A. P. Orp, Woodville, proposed by the Hon. 
Sec., (on behalf} of Mr. Wartnaby), seconded by the 
President. 

Mr. W. H. Pickerinc, Aston, Birmingham, proposed 
by Mr. Simpkin (on behalf of Mr. J. Blakeway) seconded 
by Mr. Malcolm. 

Mr. R. McGrecor, Kibworth, proposed by Mr. Trevor 
Spencer, seconded by Mr. Parkes. 


THANKS TO ELECTORS. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter from Mr. J. F. Simpson, 
Maidenhead, thanking the Association very cordially for 
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the support he received on the occasion of his election to | 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. | 
He said he appreciated the honour very much, and | 
hoped the Association would have no cause to regret | 
their choice of a candidate. | 
Mr. TRIGGER said that he wished to thank the Associa- | 
tion personally for having once more conferred a similar | 
honour upon him. He also had to thank them on behalf | 
of Mr. Wartnaby, who was not able to be present that | 
day, and he could assure them that they 
their success at the pull very much indeed. 
ELectTion EXPENSES. 
The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of a letter from 
the Lancashire Association, detailing the costs incurred 
at the recent Council election, and requesting this 
Association to pay a share, amounting to nearly £3, as 
previously ageeed upon, He begged that the sum, 
which seemed a very reasonable one, be at once paid 
by the Treasurer. This was seconded by Mr. Malcolm 
and carried unanimously. 


WOUNDS AND WOUND TREATMENT. 
By Trevor F. Spencer, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President .and Gentlemen, When our esteemed 
Secretary honoured me with an invitation to read a 
paper before you, I found myself confronted with two 
ditticnities, the first was the selection of a subject calcu- 
lated to be of interest to the gentlemen it is my privilege 
to addreas to-day, and the second, a sufficiency of leisure 
to devote to the matter when the choice had been made. 
After much thought I decided that the subject which I 
am bringing before you to-day is one which has not 
been “ over done” at our meetings, and one into the dis- 
cussion of which each and all of us may enter. — It 
represents, too, a branch of the healing art which has 
made — strides during recent years, and thérefore the 
results demand our close attention. 

It is readily acknowledged by those best qualitied to 
judge that the practitioner of. veterinary surgery is 
handicapped in the matter of up-to-date wound treat- 
ment in many ways which do not obstruct the efforts of 
the human surgeon ; and this will be appreciated when 
the temperament, intelligence, surroundings, ete., of the 
two classes of patients, are taken into consideration. It 
is undeniable that the healing of wounds which a few 
years ago must have proved fatal, is an every-day accom- 
plishment on the part of the present practitioner of 
veterinary surgery ; but at the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that, so far, we have not taken full advantage of 
those means which have been placed at our disposal for 
combating wound infection, suppurationand otber 
evil consequences of injury to the tissaes of our 
patients. . 

Some surgical wounds with which tae veterinary sur- 
geon has to deal are, by virtue of their position and the 
temperament of the patients, incapable of being subjec- 
ted to a strict method of aseptic management : neither 
do the results of these wounds warrant the trouble and 
expense of such treatment, inasmuch as they heal in a 
satisfactory manner, even when antiseptic measures have 
been of the most meagre kind or altogether neglected. 
For example, the wounds occasioned by the operation of 
castration. But the fact that we find ourselves unable 
to treat each and every wound on the principles of 
asepsis or antisepsis in no way excuses out neglect to 
adopt these methods in those many cases in which no 
obstacles present themselves ; and I hope to demonstrate 
that in all cases of wound treatment in which these 
principles can be practised, the damaged tissues heal 
more quickly, and with far less discomfort to the 
patient, leave less cicatrix, are much less trouble to 

‘Manage, and are immeasurably more capable of repair 


without fatal or even serious consequence than those 
treated in any other manner. 

When the results which prevailed previous to 1867 
and contrasted with those of present day surgery one 
marvels that it were possible in those days for a wound 
of any magnitude to end otherwise than fatally. Anti 
septics were then unknown, and every wound was atten- 
ded, in a greater or lesser degree, by suppuration, 
erysipelas, septicaemia, pyeemia, and hospital gangrene. 


appreciated | Immediately previous to 1867 the death rate consequent 


upon limb aniputation—I am now speaking, of course, 
of human surgery—was nearly 50 per cent. ; falling to 
15 per cent. in the four succeeding years, during which 
antiseptics had been discovered and successfully applied 
by one, whose name will remain immortal as that of one 
of the greatest benefactors of the human race, Sir Joseph 
—now Lord Lister. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to define the 
exact meaning of several terms which occur frequently 
in this essay. The more important are the follow- 
ing :-- 

Septic literally signifies “to make putrid.” The word 
no longer has this restricted meaning, inasmuch as any 
wound may be in a septic condition, whilst it is quite 
free from putridity or putrefactive changes of any kind. 
A septic wound is essentially mnon-sterdle, and is there- 
fore the seat of pyogenic or other bacteria, irrespective 
of the class to which the bacteria may belong, or of the 
amount of mischief which they are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Antiseptic An antiseptic is an agent which prevents 
the growth and development of pathogenic bacteria, and 
is to be distinguished trom a 

Disinfectant from which it differs in the important 
particular that the latter alone has the power of killing 
the organisms outright. 

The fact that all healthy unexposed tissues of the 
animal body are constantly in a state of strict sterility, 
constitutes one of the chief means by which aseptie 
surgery is rendered possible, for so long as our efforts 
| have only to be directed to the prevention of contaml- 
| nation from without, the difficulties of keeping a wound 
free from harmful organisms are not unsurmountable 
but if the reverse were the case, if bacteria were convey? 
to the wound by the blood current or existed in the 
tissues themselves, it would be idle on our part 
attempt their exclusion through the medium of the all. 
Of course there are conditions of the body, unhealthy 
conditions, in which pyogenic bacteria exist in the blo 
current and are capable of producing mischief in a wou? 
or other injury. In this I venture to think the surge” 
has a reasonable explanation of his experience that the 
satisfactory healing of a wound is frequently inter ere 
with during the course of, say, a specific fever, oF ot 93 
malady. Encouraged with this knowledge he declin® 
(if possible) to operate at a time when his subject 
affected with serious systemic disturbance. Herel, me 
lies an explanation of: abscess formation following * 
simple bruise, in which no breach of surface &xS* 
Such unhealthy states of the animal organism are pry 
bably and fortunately rare, but that they do occasions} 
exist is a fact which must not be lost sight of. In Ot 
connection Watson Cheyne says “ The absene i 
bacteria from the various tissues, organs, and fu! 
the healthy animal body has been ascertained by — 
periments of Lister, Pasteur and Tyndall. Inves a 
tions show that bacteria are absent from the b ail 
from the various organs—frum the kidneys, » adder 
urethra and from the urine of healthy individu 
the liver, gall, bladder and biliary ducts, 2” liva i 
bile, from the salivary glands, and from the oe 
their ducts, from the acini of the lungs 2° = not 
bronchioles, and from the expired air provided ne 
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the milk in its ducts, and from other organs and secre- | indifferent as to its choice of free oxygen, grows upon 
tions which it is unnecessary to specify. ‘culture media in grape-like clusters, with a golden hue 
I have no intention, gentlemen, of entering into an | on the surface of the culture exposed to the oxygen of 
elaborate description of the various micro-organisms | the air. Its chief interest to the veterinarian lies in its 
affecting wounded structures ; it is, however, of the ut- | close etiological connection with all suppurative pro- 
most importance that the veterinary surgeon be well | cesses and with the conditions known as septicemia and 
acquainted with the more common pathogenic bacteria | pyeemia. 
against the development and life of which his services| Staphylococcus pyogenes albus is hardly to be differen- 
are to be directed. |tiated from the organism previously described, except 
In investigating the sterility or otherwise of a wound | that on culture media, its growth is white in colour. It 
under his care, the specialist in human surgery frequently | is very clusely allied with aureus, and intimately connec- 
adopts the must exhaustive courses of procedure, the | ted with all suppurative processes. 
state of the injury as to the presence or absence of bac- | Streptococcus pyogenes is indifferent as to its choice of 
teria being ascertained by the aid of culture media. | free oxygen, and grows in the form of chains. It is pro- 
These precautions may be, and doubtless are, advisable | bably a spore-bearing coccus, and is therefore difficult to 
or necessary when dealing with serious wounds in the | destrey by the aid of chemicals. It is closely connected 
human subject, certain it is that they are impracticable, | with the ztiology of septicemia and pyzemia in animals, 
and probably unnecessary, on the part of the veterinar- | and appears to be even more pathogenic for man, in 
ian. I think the every day experience of veterinary | whom it is the cause of suppurative lymphatic mischief, 
practitioners teaches them that their patients enjoy, to | a peculiarity which I have not heard of in veterinary 
a great extent, a natural immunity from those serious ' subjects. This coccus is believed to have an important 
effects of bacteria-infected wounds which often prove so share in the etiology of equine pneumonia. In this 
critical to the human subject, but it is within our know- | connection I should like to say that I think the tame is 
ledge too that this immunity is lost under certain ill- | near at hand when we shall inoculate against the 
defined conditions of our patients bodies. ‘“ Pasteur | ravages of streptococci by injecting our subjects with 
found that fowls did not die of anthrax unless they were | the blood of animals which have been rendered immune 
made ill, and their temperature lowered by immersion in | by inoculation with the attenuated virus. If this can be 
cold water.”— Lockwood. | done, as there is reason to believe it can, then pyzemia 
The fundamental principle of aseptic surgery (to which | following strangles and contagious equine pneumonia 
there is no exception) is that the presence of pus, in how- | will no longer enjoy their present serious importance. 
ever minute quantities, denotes that the injury isin an| ‘The staphylococci, probably owing to the cluster-lik e 
unsatisfactory condition. Of course I know full well | shape which they assume, chiefly confine themselves to 
that many, even most wounds in veterinary subjects | the surface and immediate neighbourhood of a wound, 
suppurate to a greater or less extent, but this furnishes | whereas the streptococci, by virtue of their chain-like 
no reason why we should not improve our methods and | arrangement havea tendency to invade the lymph spaces 
sv, at least, reduce the number. Pus used to be spoken | and interstices of the tissues. 
of as laudable—-it is never laudable—the creamy fluid to| The three organisms just described are of the greatest 
which this name is applied is the least objectionable of | importance, in that they are intimately connected with 
the various kinds, because its nature shows that it is | all suppurative processes, in fact they may be said to be 
coming from a granulating surface through which ‘the sole causes of pyogenesis. 
bacteria can only permeate with great difficulty, there-| Auci/us septicus.—This organism is of the greatest 
fore to be pleased with the appearance of the so-called | interest to veterinarians in that is is probably the cause 
laudable pus amounts to an admission that you have | of a fair percentage of the mortality consequent upon 
had to depend upon nature and the phagocytes to erect | wound injury to his patients. Resembling the tetanus 
the granulation barrier for you. a its mode n existence without the host, it is 
; f ; ‘has conveyed to a wounded (and often slightly wounded) 
; BacTEeRIA comMMoN TO WounpDs. /area through the medium of filth, dung, dust, ete. 
Bacteria are divided into three great classifications, | Strictly an anzerobe it chiefly shows its disastrous effects 
Viz. :— , in small wounds of the punctured order, where by its 
Aérobes, i.e. those which grow in the presence of free | difficulty of access and tenacity of life it not unfrequently 


oxygen. | puts a speedy end to the life of its host. 

of etrobes—those which will not grow in the presence | A case recently came under my notice in which a small 

1 tree oxygen, and | punctured wound in the axilla of a young horse killed 
Indifferent Bacteria—those which grow either in the | the patientin six days. The injury was less than three 

presence or absence of free oxygen. __ |inches in depth, and would only admit of the entrance of 


PR ey sade capable of exerting their baneful effects | one’s finger. The wound was neglected by the ewner 
throw hl off own migratory and other actions, or | until on the third day the whole of the structures of the 
ead” a 1¢ effects of a highly poisonous and ill-under- | animal’s left fore quarter were the seat of serious com pli- 
sr aed of bodies, or more properly speaking | cation. Although every effort was made to thwart this 
samaiots manufactured by them, to which the term | palpable ptomaine poisoning (the measures adopted con- 
ns Senne - applied. It is important to understand | sisted of opening the orifice, scraping the wound, paint- 
Seeed eh onal derangements consequent upon | Ing with crude carbolic acid, continuously irrigating, etc.) 
the eae (traumatic fever to wit) are traceable to | septic Intoxication speedily ensued and ended in the 
eiieneaee of these ptomaines, in order that we may the | patient’s death. An enquiry into the origin of the 
sa, veecente the necessity of keeping our wounds as | wound led to the discovery that it had been caused by a 
of the 09 ible in a bacteria-proof condition. Examples spiked railing which was coated with dry mnd, etc., 
nary subi. common bacteria affecting wounds in veteri- | removed from an adjacent pond. A post-mortem exami 
Stapbylocsen are Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, | nation held immediately after death revealed no appreci- 
jacillus mila progenes albus, Streptococcus pyogenes, able pus ; the whole of the a muscles 
tetanus, Tt leus, Proteus vulgaris and the Bacillus of ; were ina state of semi-putridity, t e subcutaneous cellu- 
enter into ; IS not within the province of the essay to lar tissue containing quantities of stinking gas. 
ctmainen aoe aaative account and description of these | Bacillus septicus is a spore-bearing organism and 
not be out - re a short summary of the characters may | therefore difficult to thwart by the aid of antiseptics, and 
Staphyloe place. ee hard to kill even with disinfectants. ; 
oCoecus pyogenes aureus is spherical in shape, Proteus Vulgaris is the organism found in wounds 
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emitting a putrid odour. It is what is termed a sapro- 
phyte, and although doubtless capable of producing 
Septicemia and other ill-desired results, 1s hardly 
worthy of seriuus consideration, seeing that the most 
elementary attempts at wound:treatment do not permit 
of the existence of putridity. ; 
Tetanus bacillus closely resembles the bacillus septicus 
in that it is an inhabitant of dry dung, dust, earth, ete. 
and like it, too, is ancerobic. It is spore-bearing, the 
latter growing at the end of the organism, giving tt the 
appearance of a drumstick. The comparative rarity of 
tetanus at the present day is distinctly attributable to 
the antiseptic treatment of wounds. It is decidedly 
more uncommon to-day than was the case even ten 
years ago, a fact which can only be explained by the 
greater favour with which the use of bacteria-destroying 
agents is regarded by practitioners of veterinary surgery 
in the management of their wound cases. The very 
small minority of surgical cases which are now followed 
by tetanus is a matter for the sincerest congratulation, 
seeing thatat a time by no means remote the veterinary 
surgeon before commencing an operation had reason to 
warn his client of the possibilities, and even probabili- 
ties, of this disastrous disease. 

Having mentioned the more common of wound-infect- 
ing bacteria it is important to note that their dose, con- 
dition of entry toa wounded area, and the amount of 
resistance to their invasion on the part of the tissues, 
play an important partin warding off their evil conse- 
quences, or the reverse as the case may be. In those 
wounds in which large quantities of pathogenic bacteria 
take up their abode, the chances of serious results are, as 
one would expect, greater than those in which their 
number is smaller. The state of the wounded area as 
regards bruising, tearing, the effects of irritants, etc., is 
important as rendering the parts suitable to the growth 
of organisms. In this connection Watson Cheyne says :— 
“Where the tissues have been much bruised at the time 
of the operation or accident, their vitality will have been 
greatly diminished and they will more readily succumb 
to the attack of the organisms than if the injury done to 
them had been limited to the microscopic layer caused by 
the action of the knife. This is a point of immense im- 
portance to bear in mind in operating on parts where 
the entrance of organisms cannot be prevented. Under 
such circumstances the manipulations of the surgeon 
should be particularly gentle so that the tissues which 
are exposed to the action of the crganisms should be in as 
healthy a condition as possible.” 

[ think this knowledge enables us to explain the 
activity of pyogenic bacteria in a surgical wound such 
as that occasioned by the removal of a schirrhous sper- 
matic cord, an operation necessarily attended with some 
tearing and bruising of tissue in a part of the body im- 
possible to maintain in a state of asepsis. It shows us 
too that the employment of irritant or crude dressings in 
a fresh wound 1s to be avoided. r 

Without entering into a discussion of the phenomena 
of inflammation, much that may at first appear inexplic- 
able in regard to a wound is readily understood by a 
knowledge of Nature’s own unaided mode of repairing 
injuries, and of dealing with the myriads of foes which 
attempt to invade every breach of surface in the animal 
body. This attempt on the part of Nature to form a 
barrier to the entrance of organisms through a wounded 
surface is rendered possible owing to the existence in the 
blood current, and in the tissues themselves, of large 
cells capable of transporting themselves to a wounded 
structure in need of their aid. During the early stages 
of inflammation (which at once commences after inflic- 
tion of an injury) the white corpuscles or leucocytes of 
the blood push their way through the walls of the capil- 
laries bordering the injury, and array themselves around 
the damaged tissue, where their vocation is 
the organisms with which eine oe 

: ich they meet. Being gifted with 





amoeboid movements they surround the bacteria and kill 


them within their structure. These phagocytes, as the di 
leucocytes are called, vary in numbers in proportion with C0 
the vitality and functional activity of their host, a fact 
which explains the want of resistance to wound infection ro 
experienced by a weakly patient. A knowledge of these Ww 
processes (phagocytosis) enable one to appreciate the th 
fallacy of the older doctrines, that the vitality of a su 
wounded patient should be lowered by a diet of poor pr 
value, seeing that the effect of this would be to de- cel 
crease the number and activity of the body scavengers. ag 
MEDIA THROUGH WHICH WoUNDS ARE CONTAMINATED. - 
When one considers the surroundings and conditions as 
of life of the lower animals, one is not surprised that ane 
bacteria of various kinds readily invade accidental of 
wounds and that suppnration is therefore rather the rule pol 
than the exception. Even in the improbable event of ase 


their not being infected at the time of- their occurrence, I 





they speedily become so through the medium of the hair Ins' 
and skin from contamination in the form of dust, dirt, An 
mud, etc., through the medium of dirty water employed and 
for the ostensible purpose of cleansing them, or as a disi 
result of the application of popular and often bacteria- sho 
laden nostrums (stuffing the wound with cob-webs, etc.) _T 
With regard to surgical wounds the sources of infection In ¢ 
may also be very numerous and must ever be borne in be t 
miud. The veterinary surgeon is so frequently opera- of t 
ting upon parts in a state of advanced sepsis or even ture 
putridity, that his instruments when improperly cared the 
for become areal danger. Some years ago I considered repl 
myself directly responsible for the death of a thorough his 
bred mare from septic metritis, owing to my having Satis 
carelessly used a knife in a simple case of embryotomy, may 
which had not been sterilized after. opening a strangles also 
abscess. Other sourzes of contamination are found in treat 
impure sutures, ligatures, sponges, etc. that 

Before leaving this part of my essay I should like to chea 
say that it is believed by many to-day, and formerly was Jar o 
universally accepted, that the tissues would not tolerate peric 
the presence of a foreign body within them, a belief cireu 
which is only in a measure a true one. It has been used 
abundantly proved that a foreign body may be introduced sept 
beneath the skin or into the substance «f a tissue, with: = 


out giving rise tu suppuration, provided it be sterile at i 
the instant of its entrance, and introduced under strict no 


aseptic precautions, and provided, of course, that the = 
tissues be healthy. This is the strongest argument! cal ; 
advance in favour of aseptic surgery, and one which al - h 
of us can prove for ourselves. the , 
CLASSIFICATION OF WOUNDS. scrub 

A wound is asolution of continuity of soft structure “y 
normally conjoined. I ma 
Wounds may be— i as 
Accidental which are again classified as— be ke 
Surgical when caused by operative interference. dising 


Open when the skin is divided, and t 5 


Subcutaneous when the tissues beneath the skin af 


divided, with no breach of surface. a 
Wounds are again classified as— 500 x 
Incised when caused by clean cutting instruments. the a 
Contused when accompanied by bruising. iodid. 
Punctured when inflicted by pointed instruments. tes fa, 
Lacerated when accompanied by tearing. ‘ d Benea 
Penetrating when the offending agent passes into a" carbo] 
becomes lodged in the tissues. the eing 
Perforating when the agent passes into and through of the 
_body or limb. hot w; 
Wounds are again divided into— , qv: left 
(a) Those made through the normal skin which mae Spongi 
am saga with no mucous or other bacteria-In™ traine 
canals, W 
(6) Those made through bacteria-invaded canals «4 and : 
which are in direct communication with them: 
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Surgical Wounds. I would first briefly refer to the 
difficulties under which we are compelled to work, as 
compared to the human surgeon. 

In the character, temperament, intelligence, and sur- 
roundings of our patients, are to be found the reason 
why asterile wound is much less often seen in animals 


profession by a self-elected critic, in the pages of a 
certain sporting paper a short timeago. I hope we are 
agreed that to attempt sterility in our wound cases 
should be the aim of all of us and it is as to the most 
practicable way of acquiring this, in as many instances 
as possible, that I ask the benefit of your experience 
and opinions to-day, always remembering that the results 
of wound infection vary in proportion to the dose of 
poison received, and consequently that half a degree of 
asepsis or antisepsis is better than none at all. 

In conducting ay operation our first care is that of our 
instruments which should always be disinfected by heat. 
An ordinary fish kettle answers the purpose very well, 
and is inexpensive, but a more elaborate appliance which 
disinfects both the instruments and the dressings, I will 
show to you presently. 

The instruments should be boiled for fifteen minutes 
in a 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid ; and should 
be transferred to a bowl containing a weaker solution 
of the acid, prior to the operation. All needles, liga- 
tures, knives, forceps, etc., should be included in 
the boiling process, and should be taken from, and 
replaced in, the carbolic solution only by the operator or 
his trained assistant. It is only by being thorough that 
satisfactory results can be obtained. Sponges which 
may be, and often are, a great suurce of infection must 
also be boiled in the antiseptic solution, and afterwards 
treated in the same way as the instruments. Sponges 
that answer our purposes very well can be bought very 
cheaply and when not in use should be kept in a covered 
jar of carbolie acid solution, which must be changed 
periodically to make up for evaporation. Under no 
circumstances should an ordinary unprepared sponge be 


» used in the dressing of a wound ; if this is done our anti- 


septic dressings will be largely thrown away, and we 
shall be taking away with one hand what we are giving 

with the other. 
In an operation in which it is necessary to cast the 
patient I find it a good plan to first cover the straw 
d with a clean tarpaulin, which is stretched and peg- 
ged down over it. The next step is the preparation 
of the site to be operated on which consists of washing 
the part thoroughly with soft soap, hot water and a 
scrubbing brush, this particular soap being used because 
ithasa larger disinfecting value than any other. As 
well as being washed the part should also be shaven, for 
; make it a rule always to remove the hair with a razor 
respective of whether or not the wound can afterwards 
‘aint aseptic, for the reason that it is impossible to 
it — skin whilst the hairy covering remains upon 
dese ae scrubbed the naked skin until it is quite 
iniodid free of grease, the same is disinfected with 
500 re of mercury dissolved in methylated spirit 1 in 
the amp me solution of the biniodide may be used, 
iodi sent being dissolved with an equal weight of potass. 
ra 4 spirit solution is better because it penetra- 
we Sag helps to remove the grease of the skin 
carbolic a part to be operated on, towels wrung out of 
eing rosy solution should be placed, the object of this 
of the o prevent dust rising from the bed. The hands 
hot “on should be brushed with soft soap and 
left wet » Well rinsed in the biniodide and spirit and 
sponging ae making the incision, taking up vessels, 
trained asgj ashing out the wound, the operator or his 
wls of a mat takes the various appliances from the 
and replace, septic solution which are held out to him, 
€s them as required, everything being immer- 


sed in the solution when not actually in use. The 
work of the knife being at an end, hemorrhage is arres- 
ted by tying the leaking vessels (which have been se- 
cured by pressure forceps during the operation) with 


| sterilized silk, after which the wound cavity is mopped 


| out with damp aseptic sponges. a 
than in man ; and not any want of common sense or skill, | of our ground it is well then to douche the part with 


such as was accredited to the members of the veterinary | 


easy to retain the dressing in position. 





To make quite certain 


biniodide or chinosol solution, the apparatus used being 
an inexpensive syphon douche which I have here, the 
vessel containing the fluid being placed on a stool at a 
little distance from the patient. 

In securing the surfaces of the wound the deeper layers 
may be stitehed with sterilized silk or fishing gut, the 
first of which will be absorbed in due course and the 
secund remain unabsorbed and harmless, providing the 
wound remains aseptic, failing which they should be re- 
moved. Forsecuring the skin, the one material which in 
my experience surpasses all others is silkworm or fishing 
gut. This can be obtained of any strength and in 
lengths each sufiicient for one stitch ; it has the advan- 
tages of being non-irritating, whilst fluids cannot pass 
along it, it may be boiled almost with impunity, is ex- 
ceedingly tough, and contact with fluids only makes it 
stronger. Skin wounds should always be stitched with 
it and it may be buried in an aseptic wound without 
ear. 

The fixing of the skin sutures completes the operation 
and we now have, or ought to have, a sterile wound, and 
itis at this point that our real difficulties commence. 
In the case of a wound on a limb or other part where 
bandages can be applied the matter is comparatively 
simple and the procedure as follows: The neighbour- 
hood of the wound and the line of stitches is powdered 
over with iodoform, over this are laid five or six layers 
of iodoform gauze, then a pad of Hartmann’s sublimated 
wood wool, which is very absorbent, light and inexpen- 
sive, this is covered with a thin sheet of rubber sufficient 
to well cover the dressings, and bandages applied over 
all. With regard to iodoform, no one seems to quite 
know howit acts, many authorities have only a moderate 
vpinion of its antiseptic properties, but everybudy uses 
it, and in my experience it is the most admirable dress- 
ing which can be directly applied to the outside of afresh 
wound, providing it is dusted over a large enough area 
to meet with any bacteria, which may sneak under the 
dressings, before they reach the wounded region. Please 
note that I say fresh wound, because it is not the best 
dressing for a stale wound. The antiseptic qualities of 
iodoform are supposed to be due to the free iodine which 
is disengaged from it, and which enters largely into its 
composition. The object of the gauze is to act as a sort 
of antiseptic filter to any bacteria which may be striving 
to reach the wound, the pad of wool fulfils the double 
duty of absorbing any fluids and also of exerting gentle 
and uniform pressure by which the edges of the injury 
are kept in apposition, and strain on the sutures preven- 
ted ; and the sheet of rubber is used to prevent the 
dressing becoming wetted from outside. In the case of 
a limb the wool and rubber may extend right round the 
leg, the former will prevent the bandages being applied 
too tightly. 

The difficulties are much increased in these parts 
where no pressure can be exerted, and where it is not 
In operations on 
the thigh, quarters, abdomen, shoulder, neck and head 


or in any region where bandages cannot be applied, the 
dressing, if possible, should be held in position with 


strips of strongly adhesive plaster, which should have a 


certain amount of elasticity to accommodate itself to the 
animal’s movements, and supported by a made bandage 
cut to fit the part. 
shallow wound, but where the injury is large and deep 


This answers very well in a small or 


it is necessary to provide for drainage in the absence of 
pressure. It will be seen that the effect of moderate 
pressure is to keep the severed surfaces in apposition 
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and so prevent the formation of a cavity by the exuda- | by so unusual a proceeding. The essayist declared, if | on 
tion of fluid, so that in these cases where no pressure quote him correctly, that the wound would eventually ef 
can be used drainage must be provided by inserting a heal in the position to which it had been drawn by the os 
drainage tube, which should be removed in aday or two. stitches, although it might recede to its original position “we 
In operations on and about the foot, which it is next | when the sutures were removed. Unless the wound is po 
to impossible thoroughly to disinfect, I make it a rule unnecessarily stitched to commence with and is after. = 
after removing the shoe and rasping and paring the outer | wards opened to give exit to, and allow disinfection of = 
covering of the hoof, to immerse the foot for several | that which ought never to have been imprisoned, | can- 4 
hours before operating in a 5 per cent. solution of creo- not see any sound grounds for this practice. a 
lin, having first well scrubbed the neighbourhood with| To disinfect a stale septic wound several courses are a 
soft er and hot — ; after the foot leaves the bath | open to us, the first of which isto thoroughly wash and 
and before it is allowed to touch the ground it is en- | brush the part with soap and hot water. The connectiv . 
veloped in a strong rubber bag which is removed imme- | and muscular tissue may be torn and bruised and om = 
diately before the part is finally disinfected. Again, in | incorporated with them dust, dirt, grit etc. which no lav 
operations of the nose, eye-lids, ears, or other small and | amount of washing will get rid of. How then are we to . 
won? — parts, ~ em a mes painted | attempt to render this harmless, and in what way are we ns 

over with collodion, on to which iodoform is dusted be- | to attack the infection which has taken or is takin; 
fore the agent is dry, a little cotton wool being incor-| place. There are one or two ways in which this may be 4. i 
porated with the collodion to add strength and form a | done. The wound may be scraped and painted with litt 
sort of aseptic scab. I will conclude this part of my | pure carbolic acid, or with solution of chloride of zine, the 
vaper by saying that, to get the best results the animal | 40 grains to the ounce ; this latter being the plan adop- plie 
in nearly all cases should be cast and chloroformed, as | ted by Lord Lister, which he called “pickling” the for 
otherwise the struggles of the patient are sure to upset wound ; it may be rubbed over with pure chinosol powder dosi 
a or cause dust or dirt to settle on the|or it may be continuously irrigated . with antiseptic por 
wound. 5 . ; ’ fluids. The painting process 1s the quickest, most cer- oce: 
renee Wownds.—Accidental wounds in veterinary | tain and thorough, but it is also a good deal the most sari 
su yor a” generally a invariably dirty when we | irritating. A good deal of pain and inflammation fol- mov 
= ca : _ to treat t pm ew d may have existed | lows, the formation of granulation tissue is retarded. mai 
seas nt a = ag . rps ony our services are | The latter is a serious disadvantage, for the reason that mar 
yt us deeesine” ys eh th a — to them some so- | bacteria and other products can only permeate granula hop 
_ - aoe Mg t ey would have been infinitely | tion tissue with the greatest difficulty, so that our aim Iha 
er without. e average owner of a wounded horse | —especially in wounds which offer a large area for ab- ted 
a > = ~~ a time should be lost in fomenting | sorption, or which are in the region of joints or otber it ; 
pr geen Aa a — “ = Pp vk the former | important structures—should be to promote granulation sens 
g ing of its kind which comes to | with all speed and so close the door against bacterial dres, 
as < ro se! prea seme contained in a dirty | invasion. char 
ucket. 1is finished, the injury is plastered over with! I always emplo W 

' t t aY s y the syphon douche, and commence \ 
black, green, yellow, pink, or white oils as they are | with a 3 per cent. solution of creolin The fluid must be th ; 
termed, after which the veterinary surgeon is, or is not, | tepid, and in severe injuries should be almost contint- ty 
sent for, in accordance with the amount of confid | ously us pape & " lnto 

. ) nfidence | ously used until a granulating surface appears. I don! d 

reposed in the oily mixture, which is credited with great | worry myself about the character of tl a n lations 80 a 
healing properties. As a result of this treatment the | long as I get them auickly. and wh hs “ oy! ° cade: reco! 
ty ene ety —_ that he is unable to stitch | matous or not sntlees cane little ees their natur ms 
e injury, the edges of which are stiff and contracted, | can be easily : he applicati terwards , 
the part is inflamed, painful and swollen, and often emits | so Rape Agee eta wo: a po ngs ot 
a putrid odour. In my cpinion the veterinary surgeon | they are swollen and t 2 way '? too in th 
stitches far too many accidental wounds. Tt look | prolific. Creoli wal 2 pe eet psc ey owe 
cute ales tine &lanae tant-dhen tar > ae 7 prolific. Creolin of suitable strength appears to have ab Infee 
knows that the holes made by the stitches will siecely | eg a pom "deed ae oe toy | ove 
suppurate at the end of that time, and that the sutures | bucke ssdeerthis Hick te teak: nar tins oat “Y 
will then commence to cut themselves out, leavin ures | bucket containing the fluid is hung on the wall the bot Nc 

, ms ‘ , leaving scars | tom of the vessel being ab . irrigated, is 
mor 1: ‘ final ‘ini ne ssel being above the part to be irrig@ fistul 
+1 . noticeable than the original injury. Knowing | the nozzle of the douche being as d ‘in the upper and 
this he continues their use in most cases in which the | dee art of th ge ns tivo rs 
edges can be brought together, for the reason, I an bye ar 8 of the wound as circumstances dictate, they 
afraid, that it satisties the owner and looks well wh <b he —. ant instructed to replenish the bucket a : —ee 
sewly done. ‘Tila Geeatment, in my opinion oe ~~ | =, and to refix the nozzle in position if this becomes Str 
wrong in cases in which the injury has been improperly | of tl aced. In accordance with the extent and conditit! enclo 

, Jury has been improperly | of the injury the soluti i , ickle throug orifi 
treated and where the deeper layers of it contain septi: i ee allowed to trickle 1 ms 
matter or dirt. If you can guarantee to effe Seale bee el for from several hours to a few days, spn Fi 
cleanse the wound of all harmful or septic m: ectua’’y | rent being occasionally stopped for a short time if em mem| 
fore stitching, then stitch by all maaan, oot hee = ployed overa long period. I 7 
: 8, itis almost; Much harm may result from the continuous use of ca! We 


impossible todo this ina st: : “shea 
ina stale or impure wound. Of | applications to a wounded or inflamed structure ©° istul; 


course the skin must be med as far as . las ’ 
when hanging in flaps should, be Toined deeties ow | fluids should never be employed for more than twenlt tistul 
‘ 1 . Si R Cc y to ) | : i ° . . ‘ allV Qs 
part from which it has been torn ; but in deep w ds | minutes at one time, because the effect is to grade it Bony 
Pp wounds | contract the vessels of the part until they reach the tion ¢ 


an opening should at least be left top and bottom to pro- 
apd in all 


vide for efficient douching and drainage, in fact the smallest diameter, and if the cold be applied after 


stage the vessels become paralysed, reaction sets! 


deeper layers are r lef i 
re and aly vane = ee apart In order that | congestion and blood stasis result wom 
irrigation fluids. A paper as ome ho contact with the | | With regard to wounds involving joints, burse, tend thong 
eminent member of our seatension | err {ime ago by an | sheaths, and similar important stractures—as nt ae 
mesipcwer tren went in pis enn “ws the — is | we may take a badly broken knee a punctured — OWes 
as e employment : ¢ ; " * jf exe Separe 
ee + sting they were removed in 48 hours. [| led hock and an over-reach involving the will k 

ess to a feeling of astonis ads . os a 8. 

kind and T fail tw astonishment at an opinion of this A badly 1: - 3d hy escape of Want. 
yi ail tosee what useful m | A badly lacerated knee, accompanied by aod cloud 


Irpose c: anal 
Pose can be served | synovia, demands in my experience heroic treatment 
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generally gets it. Of all wounds this one usually con- 
tains the greatest amount of grit and gravel, which is in- 
corporated with the torn fibres of the tissues, and em- 
bedded in every hole and corner of the laceration. No 
amount of washing or syringing will dislodge it, and it 
must therefore be rendered harmless as far as_possibie 
in situ. I treat these injuries by washing with soap 
and water and afterwards plugging every corner of the 
wound with chinosol tablets, which I push right into 
every part and force into the bottom of the wound when 
I suspect the joint is injured. I then cover the knee, the 
skin-oi which has been shaven and disinfected with 
several layers of gauze, a pad of sal. Alembroth wool, a 
layer of thin rubber and a neatly applied bandage. The 
animal’s head is tied up and the dressings allowed to 
remain untouched for several days. When the wound 
is next dressed it looks as though it had been filled with 
flakes of chocolate, but there is no pus, and usually very 
little synovia. If thereis a large coagulum of the latter 
the wound is again plugged as before, a knee splint ap- 
plied at the back, and the dressings allowed to remain 
for from four days to a week without further removal. A 
dose of physic should be given in this as in all other im 
portant wounds; the temperature should be taken 
occasionally, but the dressings should not be unneces- 
sarily interfered with, especially if it is seen on first re- 
moving themthat they might have been allowed to re- 
main longer. With this treatment I have had some re- 
markable recoveries in cases in which it appeared almost 
hopeless to attempt to restore the usefulness of the joint, 
[ have never seen any ill effects from the use of undilu- 
ted pure chinosol in a stale or contaminated wound, and 
it appears to cause only a slight and temporary burning 
sensation. When the flow of synovia has ceased the 
dressings should be changed in accordance with the 
character of the young reparative material. 
With open hock joint the treatment which I adopt is 
the same ; the pure chinosol tablets being pushed well 
into the puncture and an outside dressing applied with 
due regard to skin disinfection. Some practitioners 
recommend the use of shellac collodion painted over 
oiled silk in such cases without any regard to antisepsis 
or disinfection. I do not agree with this treatment, be- 
cause I believe that the chief danger of open joints lies 
in their extreme liability to infection, wherefore it seems 
the more reasonable to aid the healing process by dis- 
Infecting the wound cavity, than by blocking in the 
a discharges and so favouring suppuration and other 
_ Now, a word as to the treatment of sinuses and 
fistulae which are so often met with in veterinary practice 
_ which have an evil notoriety which, in my opinion, 
ey ought not to possess. The terms sinus and fistula 
are often confounded. 
ao (literally a gulf) should be used to describe an 
ne oy canal wherein pus collects, and having a small 
nice and little or no tendency to heal. 
i a 18 a plpe connecting the skin with a mucous 
morane and is prevented from healing by the passage 


only prevented from entering the system by the granu- 
lating walls of the wound cavity. The treatment of a 
sinus then is to lay it open from end to end where its 
position allows this to be done, and in any case the in- 
cision must extend as close to the bottom as possible. 
This done the granulations must be scraped away in 
order to get rid of the septic matter which is clinging to 
them, and which is causing irritation and pus. The 
scraped surface is then disinfected by rubbing in chinosol 
powder or by painting with carbolic acid or strong 
chloride of zine solution, whereby the further formation 
of pus is stopped. The wound, when practicable should 
then be continuously irrigated with the syphon douche 
and creolin lotion for several hours, in order to remove 
debris and encourage the growth of new and uncontami- 
nated granulation tissue, and finally the wound should be 
plugged with gauze saturated in iodoform emulsion and 
left open ; the dressings being kept from falling out by 
means of strips of adhesive plaster or in any other practi- 
cable way. 

Sinus of the coronet, or quittor, is treated in the 
same way, a probe being inserted to ascertain the depth 
and direction of the canal and a V shaped piece removed 
from the hoof wall until the end of the sinus is reached, 
after which the canal is scraped and disinfected, plugged 
with iodoform, covered with a pad of wool, a piece of 
macintosh and bandaged, the hair having been removed 
from the part, and the foot and lower limb disinfected 
before the operation. 

I think, gentlemen, that I have now touched upon as 
many phases of my subject as time will permit, and in 
drawing my essay to a close I would like again to say 
that the character of our patients so handicaps us in our 
attempts to practice modern wound treatment, as often 
to make them only partially successful and therefore 
somewhat disheartening, especially as the methods re- 
quire a considerable expenditure of time and patience. 
Against this, however, we have the knowledge that, as 
the results of wound infection depend upon the quantity 
and kind of pathogenic organisms received into them, 
half a degree of asepticism is better than no asepticism 
at all. In treating each and every wound our object 
should be to keep the injury free from organisms by every 
means we can devise, and it is our duty to use every 
endeavour to improve the methods whereby this can 
be attained. Our failures to do this completely will, 
with our present knowlege, be far more numerous than 
our successes, but we shall never fail to secure a large 
pee that, the whole of which is not yet within our 
reach. 

In conclusion, I thank you, Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, for the attentive hearing you have so kindly given 
to my attempt to lay this subject before you in a concise 
and practical light ; and I trust that any defects in my 
handling of the subject which may be apparent to your 
critical minds will be counter-balanced by the value of 
the discussion such as I hope it may be the good fortune 
of this essay to promote. 


At the close of the paper, Mr. Spencer exhibited a 





through it of saliva, faeces, urine, or other secretions. 
Ber deo 4 sinus of the poll, withers, coronet, etc., and 
iets ahaa salivary duct—-it is incorrect to speak of | 
— of the withers or poll. 
tion of so eee. Withers or poll is caused first by a collec- 
Pus which being unable to find an exit burrows | 


portable apparatus for sterilising instruments. It was 
both compact and ingenious, and was generally ad- 
mired. 
DISCUSSION. 
Mr. OLver first thanked the essayist for his very 
admirable paper. The subject had been so ably handled 


a 3 i ° . . 

ine raueets in the tissues, forming pockets and cavities 
incision rections, The pus is liberated, but too often the 
though : ‘s made without due regard to bottom drainage, 
tain cae 'soccasionally anatomically impossible to ob- 
Owest oa — the wound can drain from its very 
starting th “€ pus will continue to burrow, and by 
will be f i 
want of qe and will be prevented from healing by 
c oud of org 


€ soft from the hard tissues fresh sinuses | 


that he failed to see how they could disagree with any- 
| thing that had been said. The value of the aseptic 
| treatment uf wounds was so thoroughly recognised that 
| every surgeon,’so far as possible, applied it. Mr. Spencer 
'had certainly.shown how they could improve on the 
_ somewhat antiquated lines of treatment that some of the 


| older member of the profession indulged in. He had also 


nage, by the movements of the part, by the | shown them a most interesting apparatus for the sterili- 
nisms which infest the pipes and which are ' sation of instruments. 


In country districts, he found 
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great difficulty in finding attendants who could be relied 
upon to carry out those antiseptic principles with which 
he tried to imbue them ; consequently he often had to 
fall back on means which were neither antiseptic nor 
aseptic. He had lived long enough to remember the 
treatment of wounds before Lord Lister introduced the 
aseptic system. He could remember onee driving through 
a country district, when he came upon a farmer castra- 
ting some calves. He was doing the work very indiffer- 
ently, and asked him (the speaker) to finish the job for 
him. ‘This he did but, much to his disgust, most of the 
calves died, and thanks to Lord Lister, he was enabled, 
at a subsequent period, to learn the cause thereof—the 
knife had been used for a post-mortem. Ever afterwards 
he kept separate instruments for post-mortem purposes, 
and took care never to use them in any operation what- 
ever. He agreed with the essayist that there was no 
need to doso much stitching, and with regard to smaller 
wounds he resorted to bathing less and less. The 
buckets and utensils were, as a rule, largely contamina- 
ted, and were far better done without. If one got the 
case in hand fairly early, and stitched a little with cat- 
gut or some aseptic silk, one often got healing by first 
intention. With regard to the treatment of fistulous 
wounds, that generally depended upon the extent of the 
mischief and how Jong it had existed before the veteri- 
nary surgeon was called in. One had often to rely on 
the knife or caustic to get a fresh surface, and that process 
greatly interfered with one’s ordinary treatment. They 
could not forget that in the great majority of cases their 
patients were surrounded by septic influences, and all 
that could be done was to use such antiseptics as were 
applicable to the particular case. He was afraid the 
day was far distant when they would get thoroughly 
aseptic conditions, especially as there was a difficulty in 
getting intelligent mento carry out their instructions. 
Mr. Maco. thoroughly endorsed the opening senti- 
ments of the previous speaker, namely, that they were 
greatly indebted to Mr. Spencer for his excellent paper. 
He (Mr. Malcolm) had heard three different papers on 
the treatment of wounds. The first was 19 years ago, and 
combined the treatment of wounds and fractures. It 
was by the late Mr. Sampson Gamgee, one of the ablest 
surgeons in the Midlands. Then about 10 years ago, 
they had an equally able address by the present senior 
surgeon at Birmingham General Hospital, Mr. Barling. 
He was pleased to say that the address they had just 
heard compared favourably with the addresses of these 
eminent men. Mr. Spencer’s treatment of the subject 
was lucid and scientific, and if surgeons would only carry 
out all he suggested better results would generally be 
obtained. Talking about the treatment of sinus wounds, 
reminded him that he (the speaker) had at present a 
very awkward case on hand. It was brought to him a 
short time ago, and there was suppuration at the coronet. 
He opened it and gave it a good dependent orifice, but 
the case did not go on well and pus appeared in every 
direction. He gave it many dependent orifices, and in a 
short time three particles of bone were removed. There 
was no evidence of any external injury, and it was not 
the result of a prick, and in the absence of a reliable 
history of the case he was entirely at a loss for an ex- 
planation. He was glad to say the case was making a 
good recovery now. Reverting to Mr. Sampson Gam- 
gee’s address, that gentlemen laid great stress upon one 
point which Mr. Spencer had not, and that was the in.- 
mobilisation of the parts. Mr. Gamgee’s laid down the 
principle that where you had to deal with bone. or 
muscular or other tissue, you should immobilise the 
parts as much as possible. He also laid great stress on 
the dry treatment of wounds, chiefly with such agents 
as boracic acid, ete., and he was generally very suc- 
cessful. 
Mr. TRIGGER quite agreed with everything Mr. Spencer 
had said in his most excellent paper, and he was particu- 





larly pleased to think that the essay had emanated from 
a member of their own Association. (Applause). It 
was very often necessary to appeal to outsiders for 
entertainment in that direction, but it was quite evident 
that they had good talent in their midst, if they would 
only make sufficient use of it. He heartily endorsed 
every word that had been said concerning aseptic treat- 
ment, but whether all veterinary surgeons carried it out 
as perfectly as Mr. Spencer had suggested, he very much 
doubted. He agreed that large wounds were most un- 
doubtedly very much better unstitched. In the case of 
large quarter wounds, such as horses received through 
being kicked when out at grass, he had known the 
stitches to leave worse marks than the wounds them- 
selves. There were, however, instances in which the 
aseptic treatment was never applied, and yet no ill- 
results occurred. 

Mr. McGr1t said he was delighted to have heard the 
paper and he regretted his inability to add much to tie 
discussion. 

Mr. SimpPKIN admitted that he had learnt a good deal 
by listening to the paper. He was particularly interested 
in the mention of tarpaulin as a cover for the casting 
bed. In cases of open joint, the great difficulty was to 
get an attendant to look after the patient properly. 
What he did was to give his man something to sprinkle 
on the place every time he went into the stable. 

The Hon. Sec. said he should like to take that oppor- 
tunity of thanking Mr. Spencer for his very able paper, 
which was the more welcome because he had volunteered 
to give it, anexample which he trusted others would 
follow. No one knew except those responsible how 
troublesome it sometimes was to prevail upon people to 
give them papers, so that when they were forthcoming 
without any efforts or persuasion, especially from members 
of their own Association, they were doubly welcome. He 
should like to know whether the essayist had had any 
experience of the the use of iodoform and glycerine, be- 
cause that had been used by his doctor to one of his (the 
speaker’s) children with excellent effect. He agreed as 
to the value of boracic acid. With regard to the sutur- 
ing of wounds, he had been surprised at rapid cures 
after having left the sutures in a day or two, and the 
marks left were hardly worth mentioning. He had used 
oil of cloves very successfully in cases of open joint. In 
conclusion, he expressed a hope that Mr. Spencer would 
allow his paper to be printed in the minutes. 

Mr. Pemperton and Mr. Parker having expressed 
their admiration of the paper without, however, adding 
anything to the discussion. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said that his experience told him that 
the best antiseptic was chinosol ; in fact he used nothing 
else. In the case of large quarter wounds he found 
that by the use of a few tablets of chinoso! the wounds 
healed without any suppuration at all. He always 
advocated that the sutures should not be left in longer 
than four days, but he had even taken them out in 48 
hours and he had found it answer. He might say that 
that was his first visit to a meeting of the Association, 
but if they did the honour of electing him a member he 
would take care that it was not his last. (App.) 

Mr. HaMILTon added his testimony to the efficacy 
of dry dressings, which he now used as often as 
possible. 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, also ex- 
pressed the indebtedness of the meeting to Mr. Spencer 
for his paper. The latter had laid down a standard of 
treatment, which he was afraid many practitioners, 
especially in the country, would find it impossible to 
attain. There was one point of the essay with which he 
specially agreed, and that was that the dresser, who was 
generally a carter or agricultural labourer, should wash 
his hands in some disinfectant before touching the 
wounds, Mr. Spencer had not mentioned fomen‘ation 
as applied to wounds. It was a process that seemed to 
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be somewhat discarded. It was certainly old-fashioned, 
but ought not to be cast aside on that account. For 
instance, in the case of a contused wound there was 
often a good deal of swelling, and surely fomentation 
should be the means adopted to reduce it. Another 
old-fashioned remedy was an oil dressing, but with 
fomentation he thought it was quite consistent. He 
should like to hear more about the use of tarpaulin fora 
casting bed. He liked the idea very much, as it would 
of course prevent the rising of dust, but he fancied it 
would be difficult to keep in its proper place. He pre- 
ferred casting on grass. He agreed that where the 
edges of a wound would come together suturing was not 
absolutely necessary, but he was convinced of this, that 
if a veterinary surgeon did not suture, the client would 
think he could have done as much himself, and conse- 
quently feel sorry he called the veterinary surgeon in. 

Mr. TREVOR SPENCER then replied, first thanking the 
various speakers for the complimentary references they 
had made to his modest effort. It was quite true that 
the want of qualified attendants was a great drawback, 
and it had accordingly been his object all along to de- 
vise means to do without them. He used a syphon 
douche as much as possible. Speaking of the treatment 
of sinus, his experience was that if it was anatomically 
possible to cut it with a knife, no difficulty was present- 
ed. He always did the dressing himself, and by doing 
it well at first it would most likely be unnecessary to do 
it again for some days. Dry dressings were the best for 
surgical wounds, but in accidental wounds they were 
not always the best kind of dressing, because the animal 
was seldom brought to the veterinary surgeon until the 
owner found that he could not deal with the matter 
himself. In answer to Mr. Dawes, he might say that in 
his opinion an emulsion of iodoform and gum tragacanth 
was better than iodoform and glycerine, because glycerine 
was somewhat of an irritant. Concerning a remark by 
the President, he might say that he did not disagree 
with fomentation, but he preferred irrigation. He 
agreed that there was sometimes a difficulty in casting 
on a tarpaulin, but it conld always be dragged under the 
patient after it was cast. As for sutures, he believed 
that cat-gut was the best substance in every way. 





Next PLACE oF MEETING. 


It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Spencer, second- 
ed by Mr. Parker, that the next quarterly meeting of the 
Association he held at Northampton. 


Votes or THANKS. 


_On the motion of the Hon. Sec., seconded by the Pre- 
sident, a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Spencer for 
his paper, together with a request that he allow it to be 
printed with the minutes. 

Mr. Spencer, in acknowledging, kindly gave his 
consent to this suggestion. A similar compliment having 
also been paid to Mr. Burchnall for his services in the 
chair, the company adjourned for tea before leaving for 
their several homes. 

H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 








Carbolic Acid a ‘** Poison.” 


A recent London Gazette contains an Order by the 
Privy Council setting forth that the Council of the 

harmaceutical Society of Great Britain on 4th July re- 
solved, in virtue of the powers vested in them, that 
liquid preparations of carbolic acid and its homologues, 
containing more than 3 per cent. of those substances, 
ought to be deemed poisons within the meaning of the 

harmacy Act, 1868. The Lords of the Privy Council 
how signify their approval of the resolution. The result 
is that, after one month, such preparations will be deemed 
polsons under the Act. 








OBITUARY. 





GrEorGE AuGUsTUS STATHAM, Sudbury, Derby. 
Graduated, Lond., May, 1847. 


A correspondent writes :—-“ In the pages of The Record 
should appear the death of Mr. George A. Statham of 
Sudbury, Derbyshire, who graduated at the London 
College in 1847, and soon afterwards settled at Sudbury, 
where for fifty years he in the truest sense, spent him- 
self for others. One of nature’s gentlemen, he was es- 
teemed, one might say loved, by everyone. A real lover 
of his profession he never tired of his work, no journey 
was too long, his own convenience never thought of if he 
could do good to others, and especially to the poorer 
class. By coastant reading of the current literature he 
had kept himself well abreast of the profession in the 
many changes that had taken place since he had been a 
member. He wasa bachelor, and although for many 
years badly crippled by rheumatism he died in harness. 
The veterinary profession and the Sudbury district are 
distinctly poorer by his death. He was a splendid old 
fellow, such a one as is rarely met with. He had a small 
private income, and never charged anyone a penny in 
his life—perhaps as much a philanthropist as a practi- 
tioner. 





Sir Henry Simpson, J.P., F.R.C.V.S., Windsor. 
Lond., May, 1861. 


DEATH OF SIR HENRY SIMPSON. 

Sir Henry Simpson was found drowned in the Thames 
on Friday last. Sir Henry was staying at his farm- 
house, South Lea, Datchet. In the morning he went 
through his letters as usual, and was in his usual health 
when he left his wife for a stroll round the farm, which 
he quite recently purchased, and where he intended living 
in semi-retirement. At 8 o'clock he saw his bailiff, Mr. 
A. J. Jones, and after a short conversation strolled round 
the farm, which adjoins the old river. As he did not 
return to breakfast Lady Simpson sent out to enquire, 
anda search ensued. His body was subsequently dis- 
covered in the river 


THE INQUEST. 


Mr. G. A. Charsley, coroner for South Bucks, held an 
enquiry into the circumstances attendingthe death of Sir 
Henry Lunnon Simpson, at the Manor Hotel, Datchet, 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. E. C. Durant, solicitor, of Windsor, watched the 
enquiry on behalf of the family. 

Mr. James Ferguson Simpson, veterinary surgeon, of 
Maidenhead, said : My brother, Henry Lunnon Simpson, 
was 58 years of age. I last saw him alive on Sunday 
week last, when he was in his usual good health. I 
spent part of the afternoon and evening with him. He 
showed me round his newly-acquired house with a great 
deal of pleasure and pride. He was a gouty subject, and 
usually consulted a London physician. He has some- 
times remarked as to the action of his heart, and said he 
came over giddy occasionally. He was in the habit of 
going fora stroll before breakfast along the river-bank. 
I have never known him to have a fit of giddiness and 
become insensible. I have never known him to have 
had a fainting fit. He has told me he has been subject 
to them. The river-bank where it is turfed is steep, and 
at the foot of it there is a pebbly beach at this time of 
the year. The water commences very shallow, and a 
person would have to go out some twelve feet from the 
bank before he got into four or five feet of water. A 
person would have to walk across this pebbly beech to 
get to the water. I was present when the body was 
pointed out to me in the water. It was the length of a 
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very short punt—about 15 feet—away from the bank. I 
did not notice if there were any marks on the bank. 
The water was about four or five feet deep where the 
body was found. Deceased had never threatened his life 
in any way, and know of nothing pressing on his mind. 
I was always his confidant, and he never led me to sup- 
pose that anything was amiss. I had telephonic com- 
munication with him the previous evening, when he con- 
firmed all the arrangements made for a launch trip from 
Maidenhead, the occasion being the 2ist birthday of a 
mutual friend. I know that on the morning of the sad 
occurrence he had arranged for a waggonette to take him 
and his family to Maidenhead. A telephonic message 
was sent from South Lea Farm about 9.15 to say that Sir 
Henry had not come in to breakfast. Later I began to get 
anxious about my brother, and being informed that 
deceased had not then come in, I drove at once over to 
South Lea. I had an idea that he might have met with 
an accident inthe fields. He had great ideas of develop- 
ing the riverside close to his farm, and he was frequently 
to be seen by the riverside. 

Mr. Albert Jones, bailiff to the late Sir Henry Simp- 
son, deposed to finding the body. 

Constable Brigginshaw said on Friday at 12.30 noon, I 
proceeded to the riverside and made an examination of 
the bank but saw no signs of a struggle or slipping hav- 
ing taken place. The body had been brought on to the 
bank. Isearched the body and found that deceased’s 
watch had stop at 8.27. I also found a packet of 
business letters (produced). Among these was one from 
his son at Bisley Camp as to publishing the banns of his 
forthcoming marriage. There was also a memorandum- 
book, which contained engagements, among others, for 
his son’s wedding on Sept. 6th next, and the Dublin 
Horse Show at the end of August. 

In answer to the Coroner, Mr. Durant said the forth- 
coming marriage of his son had in no way displeased 
deceased. It had been along engagement, and Sir Henry 
was looking forward to it with interest. 

Continuing, witness said: [ looked the body over 
and found that there were a few scratches on the fore- 
head and hand. Deceased’s clothes were not in the least 
disarranged. 

Dr. Edward Stacey Norris stated: I am a registered 
surgeon at Eton. I never attended Sir Henry himself, 
but have attended the family for years. I have con- 
stantly seen him, but not professionally. Ihave made a 

st-mortem examination of the deceased’s body. I 
ound some scratches on the right hand, and also on the 
left side of the forehead. They were superficial, but they 


had bled. There were no marks of violence otherwise. | 
I examined the internal organs, and found the brain | 


slightly congested, but otherwise healthy. The kidneys 
had undergone chronic inflammatory mischief, and also 
the large blood vessel in connection with the heart was 
slightly diseased. The heart was also enlarged. His 
condition generally followed the disease of the kidney 
and blood vessel. From this and the history of deceased 
given by other witnesses, I think these attacks of giddi- 
ness are accounted for by the disease of heart and blood 
vessel. All the other internal organs were healthy. The 
congestion of the brain is acommon thing, and was pro- 
duced by deceased being in the water for atime. I 
should say that deceased had a fainting fit, and the 
actual cause of death was suffocation following on syn- 
ge se eee on the forehead may have been caused 
y deceased falling on some gravel. 
“ee blows. 7 on ay 
e Jury, after a very brief deliberatio i 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental Droweig? aa 
Foreman added that the jury desired to convey to the 
widow and children, in their sad bereavement, the creat- 
est sympathy and condolence, and he should like to 


say that Sir Henry was a gentlem: hi 
aetied. y gs man very highly re- 


The news of Sir Henry Simpson’s death caused a pro- 
found sensation in the town of Windsor, in fact through- 
out the entire district of East Berks and South Bucks, 
as he was well-known and held in the highest esteem. 
He always took a deep interest in all the Institutions of 
the town, to which he was a liberal contributor. He 
occupied a seat on the Windsor Town Council for many 

ears, but retired from that position in 1885. 

owever, re-elected unopposed in 1886, having been pre- 
viously asked if he would serve the office of Mayor for the 
Jubilee year of 1887. The Mayoral labours of that memor- 
able year were immense During the year he was several 
times summoned to the Queen’s presence to submit pro- 
grammes, and more particularly the wax-model of the 
Memorial erected on Castle Hill, in which Her Majesty 
took the keenest interest. During the festivities he was 
summoned to the Castle to receive, at Her Majesty’s 
hands, the honour of Knighthood, and on the same day 
rode by Her Majesty’s carriage explaining details. So 
well did he carry out the many duties connected with 
the office of Mayor during that year, and so popular had 
he made himself, that a service of plate, subscribed for 
in Windsor and the neighbourhood, together with an 
illuminated address, was presented to him at a public 
meeting by H.R.H. Prince Christian, K.G. 

Sir Henry Simpson was a Conservative and was always 
active in the interests of the party, although institutions 
of general benefit to the community received his ready 
help. He took a very active part in starting the 
Princess Christian’s Nurses Fund. 

The many calls upon his professional time at long dis- 
tances from home necessitated his relinquishing many of 
the duties incidental to public life for some time before 
his death, though at the time of this occurrence he was a 
fairly regular attendant as a Justice of the Peace upon 
the Borough Bench. 

Recently, he had purchased the South Lea Estate, 
and proposed living there in partial retirement from 
practice, leaving to his son, who has been professionally 
associated with him for the past three years, the more 
active duties of the practice and business connected with 





it, and on whom now devolves the principalship of a prac- 
| tice established more than a hundred years ago. 

Much sympathy is felt for Lady Simpson and family, 
and the Queen and Princess Christian and other mem- 
_ bers of the Royal Family have sent messages of condo- 
‘lence to Lady Simpson in her sad bereavement. Mr. 
J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead, has also received many 
| sympathetic telegrams and letters. 


THE FUNERAL, 


| Amid every manifestion of esteem and respect, the 
_remains of the late Sir Henry Simpson were interred at 
| Windsor cemetery on Tuesday, shortly after noon. 
'On every hand were signs of mourning, many © 
the local tradesmen having raised black shutters of 
drawn the blinds of their establishments. The body 
was conveyed from South Lea, Datchet, and was met at 
the cemetery gates by thechoristers of the churches of 
St. John (Parish) and all Saints’, and the clergy. On 
either side of the pathway within the entrance gates 
were drawn upthe Mayor and Corporation of Windsor, 
Borough Magistrates, Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, officers of the 1st Life Guards, 
Royal servants, tradesmen, and many old friends. The 
mourners included: Mr. Simpson (deceased’s son), 4! 
J. F. Simpson, J.P. (brother), Mr. J. Budgen (Maiden- 
head), Mr. P. Headington, Mr. Shackle, Mr. Wrage; 
Professor McCall, Mr. P. Lovegrove (Town Clerk 0 
Windsor). Of the Members of the Royal College of 


Veterinary Surgeons therewere: Professors Axe, Hobday, 
Messrs. H. Withers, Matthew Clarke, Willows, E. 1 
Stroud, A. L. Butters, representing The National, The 





Royal Counties, and The Central Veterinary Assoc!* 
tions, and Mr. G. Thatcher (Solicitor) 
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As the procession proceeded from the cemetry gates, 
the combined choirs (under the direction of Mr. M. 


pressively hymn 228(A. and M.), “A few more years 
shall roll.” The Vicar of Datchet read the opening 
sentences of the Burial Service, and in the chapel the 
Rev. A. B. Parry Evans and Rev. H. Tower continued 
the service. On the way from the sacred edifice to the 
grave the choristers sang “ Peace, perfect peace ” (hymn 
537). The Dean of Windsor read the conclusion of the 
service in a very impressive manner. The grave had 
been lined with ferns and white flowers, and a large num- 
ber of lovely floral tokens were placed on the grave, in- 
cluding many sent by the various Associations and 
Societies with which deceased was connected. 





At the sitting of the magistrates on Monday, at the 
Windsor Town Hall, Alderman J. Brown (who was in the 
chair) said : Before proceeding with the usual business 
of the Court, I feel sure that I am expressing the feel- 
ings of the Bench in saying how deeply we regret the 
death of our esteemed colleague, Sir Henry Simpson. 
He has passed away in the prime of an estimable and 
busy life, and his loss is quite irreparable. His loss to 
his many friends and to this Bench of Magistrates can- 
not be overestimated, and I desire to express our heart- 
felt sympathy and sorrow to Lady Simpson and family in 
this unexpected and great calamity. I desire the clerk 
to convey this to the family. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


Foot-and-Mouth at Rhyl. 


We take the following from The Rhyl Record and 
Advertiser :— 


“On Thursday, 9th inst., Mr. Griffith Griffiths, the 
new tenant of Tre-Llewelyn farm, in the parish of Rhud- 
dlan, near Rhyl, found his cattle suffering from some ill- 
ness, and he promptly called in Mr. Rowlands, veterinary 
surgeon, Ryhl. By Saturday the illness had so developed 
that Mr. Rowlands was able to diagnose it as foot-and- 
mouth disease, and a subs: quent inspection on Sunday 
confirmed the opinion Mr. Rowlands had formed. He 
thereupon accompanied Mr. Griffiths to the police 
station, and gave information to Inspector Pearson. In- 
Spector Pearson the same afternoon paid a visit to the 
farm and satistied himself of the accuracy of the diag- 
nosis. On Monday Inspector Pearson called in Mr. 
Howatson local veterinary surgeon to the County Coun- 
cil, who certified that 23 out of 25 were suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease ; the Board of Agriculture was 
Immediately communicated with. As soon as the in- 
Spector received intimation on Sunday, he placed the 
cattle and the whole of the premises and occupants in 
re of the police, and since that time the infected 

arm has been strictly isolated. On Monday afternoon 

“t. Smart, the veterinary inspector of the Port of Liver- 
pool Visited the farm and confirmed Mr. Howatson’s 
prtificate with the result that on Tuesday Major Web- 
bit? vhief Constable of Flintshire, and Major Lead- 

sects Chief Constable of Denbighshire, as the chief in- 

ee under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act 
of th notices, warning cattle owners, and all concerned 
€ outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease at Tre- 


sven farm, Rhyl, and stating that all movements of 
pigs, and goats is prohibited within the 


Cattle, sheep, 


Show which was fixed to take place at Denbigh on 
Thursday, and an intimation given that the exhibi- 
| tion of cattle, sheep, and pigs at the show would be pro- 
hibited. 

Ten cows, three heifers, twelve calves, three pigs and 
sixty sheep have been slaughtered, though the sheep 
were perfectly healthy. The only reason for the out- 
break that can be given at present is that it must have 
originated from a somewhat foul and dirty pit in the 
yard, or that some of the germs of a previous visitation, 
about twenty years since, must have been disturbed by 
certain alterations that are being carried out in the 
shippen and out-buildings.” 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 





From the London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, Aug. 21st. 


Vet.-Lieut. J. Loughlin, 1st. Life Guards, to be Vet.- 
Captain. 





A.V.D. OFFICERS IN CHINA. 


Vet.-Capt. E. H. Hazleton. 
Vet.-Lieut. W. A. Pallin with Section Field Hospital. 
Vet.-Lieut. H. J. Axe, Cavalry Brigade. 


Mr. H. C. Welch writing from Kroonstad, about the 
end of July, says :— 

“ As you know, I am attached to the Cavalry Depdt, 
and I will try and give you a rough idea of what we 
have todo. All Cavalry going to the front report 
themselves here, where they are thoroughly equipped 
with everything that is necessary fur marching, such as 
clothing, etc., for the men, horses’, saddles, bridles, nose- 
bags, etc. It is my duty to personally examine each 
horse before it leaves, to see that it is fit for active 
service, and that they are thoroughly shod up, and every 
saddle has its requisite number of shoes in the shoe-case, 
namely, two ; soshould a horse cast a shoe on the march 
they have some spare ones to fall back on. For this 
purpose I have a staff of twenty shoeing smiths, and 
am kept going all day long. At the time of writing I 
have 1,100 remounts, of which 600 are leaving to-day, 
and others will follow shortly. I find on looking at my 
note-book I have examined 6,000 horses since the end 
of May, consisting of Americans, Australians, Argen- 
tines, Hungarians, Belgians, Colonials, and English 
horses, and from my experience out here I would 
rather ride an English horse than any other, when 
properly fed; although the Colonials will go longer 
without food or water. However when they have to 
carry a Cavalry soldier, fully equipped, which means 
roughly about 174 stone, they do not doany better than 
the English horses. Independent of sending remounts 
to the front, all the sick horses from the Cavalry Bri- 
gades are sent here, and often we get several train-loads 
in, and you never saw such objects as some of them are. 
On Tuesday last I detained 127 and I had to shoot seven 
at the station, being unable to go further. On reaching 
the Depot I separate them out into three classes. (1) 
Those suffering from debility and exhaustion which I 
think will recover are sent to the Sick Farm and turned 
out to graze; and are well looked after. (2) Those 
suffering from-lameness and wounds and are curable are 
sent to the Veterinary Field Hospital for treatment. 
(3) Are generally so debilitated and worn out that they 








Rhy ge divisions of Colwyn Bay, Isdulas, Isaber, 
b an, Mostyn, Holywell, Caerwys, and the Denbigh 
® order was communicated to the authori- 
Denbighshire and Flintshire Agricultural ' 


rough, 
tles of the 


are perfectly useless, and are taken away and destroyed. 
Since the commencement of the week, at the two depdts 
for remount and Cavalry, we have shot over 600. 
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Personal. 





SrepHENS.—On the 15th August, at The Mall, Wan- 
stead, Essex, the wife of Lt. S. Stephens, M.R.C.V.S., of 


a son.— The Times. 


Professor Bradley, late of the New Veterinary College, 
and Mr. Jas. Henderson, M.R.C.V.S., who is at present 
one of the assistant inspectors of markets in Edinburgh, 
are the only applicants for the post of Professor of 
Anatomy in the Royal (Dick) College. 

We learn that Mr. Duff, M.R.C.V.S., Dunbar, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Anatomy in the New Veteri- 
nary College, Edinburgh, in room of Professor Bradley. 
B.A. 








Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED— Messrs. 
F. G. Ashley, R. S. Rowlands, W. Roger Clarke. 

** What is Homepathy?” J.H. Davies; The Rhyl Record, 
The Birmingham Daily Mail, The Rhyl Journal. 





Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 





Alterations for this list must be duly netified by the Secretaries 


Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres Major Jas. Mills, m.r.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Vety.-Lieut. F. 8. H. Baldrey, m.n.c,v.s. a.v.p. 
N. D. Dhakmarvala, Esq., G.3.v.c. 
8. N. R Ranina, Esq., G.n.v.c. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.v.c 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., a.B.v.c, 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. W.C. Croudace, m.r.c.v.s., Haltwhistle 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, m.z.c.v.s., Aspatria 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 
YaLcuTTa V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.r.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 


Centra, V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. Matthew Clarke, m.r.c.v.s., Wimbledon, $.W. 
Hon. Sec: My E. Lionel Stroud, m.n.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


CrntrAL V,A. or TRELAND. 

Pres. Mr. W. A. Byrne, M.R.c.v.s., Roscommon 

Hon. Sec. & Treas; Mr. M. J. Cleary, m.n.c.v.s., Mullingar 
Eastern Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., r.n.c.v.s., 


Southtown, Gt. Yar tl 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. F. B. O. Taylor, m.n.c.v.s. —— 


Weston Longville, N ick 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July ie 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. John P. Small. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. M. Hedley, r.n.0.v.s. 


Hon, Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.r.c.v,s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


t. sei LancasHirE V.M.A. 
res: Mr. Jos. son, F.R.C.v.8., Norfolk-st, S] 
Hon, Sec: Mr. Harry Locke, m.n.c.v.s. — 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford Street.. M ba 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept. —” | 
LinconysHirE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. James Smith, m.x.c.v.s., Huniingdon 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. C. Russell, M.R.C.V.8., Grantham 


Privy Council Office. Dublin Castle | 


Mriptanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr.J.J. Burchall, m.n.c.v.s., Loughborough 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.v.s., 
Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb. & May. 
Second Tuesday in August, November 


NationaL VET. ASsOcrATION. 
Pres: Prof. J. R. U. Dewar, F.R.c.v.s., Edinburgh 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s. 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.B.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 


Nationa, VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvan 
Derence Socrery. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.2.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, rF.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, M.R.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Sovutn Wares V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.S. j 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, u. and a.s. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 


Nortu or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. T. Moore, F.R.¢.v.s., Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H.§, Elphick, m.r.c.v.s. 
Newgate-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Norty or Scotntanp V.M.S. 





Pres: Mr. Adam Sievwright, M.R.c.v.s., 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire 
Hon. Sec: Mr. William McPherson, w.R.c.v.s., Huntly 
Ontario V.A. 


| Pres: Mr. G. L. Robson. 


Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Sidney Villar, F.x.c.v.s., Greenhill, Harrow. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. P. Owen, .n.c.v.s., 98 High-st. Thame 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Roya. Scorrisu V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.x c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.n.c.v.s., Cupar, lifeshire 


Royat VETERINARY Cou~iEGE M.A. 
Pres: Prof. Hobday. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Clement E. Rix, R. VY. Coll. 
Assist. H.S. Mr. John Hobday, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W. 


Scorrish Metrroponuitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. Andrew Boyd, F.x.c.v.s., Melrose 


Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro 


Sourn DurHam anp Norru Yorxsurre V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. J. H. Taylor, .n.c.v.s., Darlington 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SovuTHERN Counties V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. H. Hail, r.r.c.v.s, Southampton 

Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, .n.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


South Wa.es anp Monmovrusurre V.M.A 
Pres: Mr. E. Sayer, m.n.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Hon Sec. Mr. D. G. Davies, M.R.C.V.8., High-st, Swansea 
Treas. Mr, E. Sayer, m.R.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
Meetings First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. P. G. Bond, M.R.C.V.8S., Plymouth 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Dunstan, m.n.c.v.8. St. Mellion, Cornwall 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 
West or Scornanp V.M.A. 


Pres: Dr. James Mcintosh McCall, Vety, Coll. Glasgow ' 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, M.8.¢.v.8., 


754 Garscube Road, Glasgow 


Yorxksarre V.M.A 
Pres Mr. M. Robinson, m.R.c.v.s. Barnsley 


—_———_— ee 





Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 


Hon. Sec; Mr. A. McCarmick, m.n.c.v.s., Kirkstall-rd, Leeds 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, and October. 





